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TO THE READERS OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

Many years since, the undersigned established the old American Farmer. Without waiting forasingle subscriber 
it was thrown before the public, in the confidence that the greatest interest of the country needed and would give 
support to a journal honestly devoted to its benefit. That confidence was fully justified by the result. The pa- 

r soon obtained a wide circulation, and became the vehicle for disseminating the discoveries of scientific re- 
search, and the results of practical experience. Men of the most careful observation and the highest order of 
talents,.made it the medium for communicating their knowledge on every branch of agriculture and rural econo- 
my: No periodical that ever was published, could shew among its contributors a more honorable array of names 
illus trious-for every thing that can confer enviable distinction. 

I actical Agriculture, theretofore too much regarded as an unintellectual if not vulgar employment, soon took 
its just rank at the head of honorable pursuits. A thirst for dissertations on its various branches was quickly 
engendered, and success in any one of them was esteemedahigh honor. Even the gallant Chauncey was made 
President of an Agricultural Society, and was proud to come in for the premium for the second bestsow ! 

To gratify the appetite for agricultural reading, which increased by what it fed upon, other and more able 
periodicals sprung up and grew apace in various parts of the country, until at present they are to be found pour- 
ing light and knowledge, and leading to practical improvements, in every state in the Union. Many of them are 
conducted with an industry that never tires, aud with consummate ability, and at a price to excite wonder how 
they canlive. Under these circumstan<es the reader will naturally inquire, what motive could lead me to resume 
the conduct of the American Farmer, !g.ely in such competent and able hands? The answer isa plain one, and 
the only difficulty in giving it is to obviate the appearance of egotism and of obtruding private concerns and 
views on the public ear. 

On the first of June I shall be relieved by the pleasure of the President, of an important public trust, con- 
fided to me it may be,longer than may have comported with my deserts, but surrendered, thank God, without any 
charge against my honour or punctuality. The want of employment is of all things the most irksome, not to 
say dangerous; it being said that an idle man’s head is the Devil’s work-shop. Something must be done, there- 
fore, as well from necessity as choice, and whether under adverse or prosperous fortune, no employment of the 
mind is so congenial to mine, as when it is engaged in enteprises and studies of general utility, embracing the in- 
terests and promoting the happiness of all classes—and especially as those enterprises and pursuits may be con- 
nected with Agriculture, and the sciences and internal improvements which may be made aecesgary to the dignity 
“and profit of that pre-eminent calling: and hence my renewed connection with the Am®erean Faemer, and 

Spirit of the Agricultural Journals of the day. 

Mr. Roberts, who is one of the best men and best writers of his day, has been, more’for amuse- 
ment than profit, for some years past conducting this paper. He has become engaged in pursuits which 
will be equally useful, and it may be hoped, for his own good sake, more profitable. The printer and 
proprietor,—Mr. Sands,—finding me laying on my oars, has applied to me to take the work in hand, and as 
it will bring with it Mr. Roberts’ good will, I have consented to do it, pour passer le temps, and for the love of 
the thing! It is with better grace, therefore, that I can solicit the patronage of my friends and the public, for it 
will be bestowed not on me, but on a worthier man, and a cause, which is the cause of the country. 

I have recommended the proprietor to enlarge the paper, and to give it somewhat more the appearance and 
character of a miscellaneous, and news-paper, without abridging the agricultural matter. Under my advice and 
management it will be dedicated most especially to the dissemination of information.on Agriculture gene- 
rally—and especially on the branches—Silk, the culture of the Beet, with a view to the manufacture of su- 
gar, and of the Vine for the sake of the grape and wine. I shall also take measures that it contain the best infor- 
mation at home and from abroad, as to the prices of cotton and tobacco, and statistics of the trade in these com- 
modities. All improvements in Agricultural Implements,and in the breed and rearing of Domestic Animals, will 
have their full share of attention. When these subjects have been taken care of, the state and progress of our 
Internal Improvements will be noticed, and essays on the general principles of Political Economy will be admit- 
ted—but party politics, in which all distinguishing and fundamental principles have been too much lost sight of, 
will be carefully eschewed. 

One thing of real utility may be promised to every patron of the American Farmer—a real bona fide, not 
a stereotype, price current of the principal commodities which farmers and planters have to buy and sell, though 
this is a desideratum already supplied, on a scale much more extensive than we can or should think it necessary 
to do it, by our worthy friend Lyford, whose indefatigable industry in that line ought to be supported by all far- 
mers as well as merchants. . J.S: SKINNER. 

§#- “Tue American Farmer, and Spirit of the Agricultural Journals of the day, will be published 

: every Wednesday, at $2.50 per annum if paid in advance, or $3 if not paid within six months, which will be 
| strictly enforced—or $10 in advance for five subscribers. Publication office, North st. opposite the Franklin Bank. 
. §CPostmasters are requested to act as agents. Letiers on business of the office, to be addressed to S. Sanps, publisher. 





AGRICULTURAL AGENCY.——J. S. Skinner, late Postmaster of Baltimore, and now again Editor of the 
American Farmer, and his son T. B. Skinner, offer their services to the Agricultnral community, as Agents 
for the sale or purchase of Real Estate, Domestic Animals of improved breeds, Garden and Field Seeds, and 
Seep-grain of the best kinds and quality—Agricultural Implements, Fruit Trees, and Morus Multicaulis Trees 
—Silk-worm Eggs, Machinery, and all things connected with the Silk Culture. 

They will use their anxious endeavours to the end that those who employ them shall not be imposed on by 
spurious or ill made animals, seed grain, trees, machinery or implements. A moderate commission will be char- 
ged. All letters addressed, post paid, to either of the subscribers will be attended to, and answered with prompt- 
ness and punctuality. J. S. SKINN . 

P r T.B. SKINNER Baltimore. 


€#T he National Intelligencer, Richmond Enquirer, Norfolk Beacon, and Easton Gazette and Whig, will give the above an 
ion, and send their accounts to the office of the American Farmer. 


BALTIMORE, MD. MAY 29, 1839. 





Ne. I. 


My connection with the Farmer & Gardener having 
closed, beg leave to express the deep sense of gratitude 
which I feel to its readers for the indulgence hitherto 
shown me, and to bespeak for its proprietor a continu- 
ance of public favor. In parting from those with whom 
it has been my province to commune weekly for upwards 
of five years, I should do violence to the emotions 
with which I am impressed, were I not to acknowledge 
that I do it with regret. But while I make this confes- 
sion, candor forces me to add, that that regret is lessened 
by the fact that Iam to be succeeded in the editorial de- 
partment by Mr. John S. Skinner, whose superior qual- 
ifications will make its readers#the gainers by the change. 
Had I been given the choice of its conductor, of all oth- 
er men, my selection would have fallen on him. In him 
I recognise the projector of the American Farmer, the 
first agricultural periodical ever published in this country, 
whose pages are so many evidences of his zeal, the supe- 
riority of his talants, and high classical attainments. After 
an interval of many years he returns to his former labors, 
with matured judgment, improved intellect and unabated 
enthusiasm in the cause of husbandry. Under such 
auspices, the Farmer & Gardener, bearing the 
title of the old American Farmer, will now be ushered 


to the agricultural community, to gain peo S 
ions of men,” and as I hope, to prove to its pr 
prietors a source of profit. 


The Publie’s obedient servant, 
EDWARD P. ROBERTS. 


Pag Ms see: J ee 

No practical Farmer, can be expected to have leisure 
to read through all the numerousagricultural journals that 
are now published—Besides, the contents of many of 
them are not adapted to the Middle and Southern States, 
and in almostevery communication there is much surplus- 
age—It will be our object to select the best from al/, and 
to condense the matter of thesé into the smallest compass ; 
taking only, the substance and marrow of the article—In 
a word, to save our readers the time.and trouble, we pro- 
pose to crack the nut to their hand, giving them the ker- 
nel and throwing away’ the shell. What farmers want 
are plain facts conveyed in plain language ; description of 
processes, and statements of experiments that if followed, 
promise increased profits to labour. ‘ 


THE HIGH PRICE OF Provisions—Those who anti- 
cipate a great fall in the price of provisions, bread-stuff 
and meat, we are inclined to think will be mistaken. 
True, should the season continue favorable, a great crop 
of “small grain” may somewhat reduce the price of wheat 
and flour—yet nothing can reduce them below the point 
at which they will give a profitable return to the farmer. 
That there will be some fluctuation, resulting from the dif- 
ference of seasons, must be admitted; but the causes . 
which ensuré remunerating prices of all the substantial 
articles of subsistence, such as wheat, rye and corn, beef, 
pork and mutton, are deep-rooted and enduring, In a 
word, the consumers are increasing faster iz relative pro- 
portion to the producers, every year—that is, the number 
of consumers in 1839, is larger in proportion to the pro- 
ducers, than it was in 1838. Besides the increaseywhich 
is geometrical, in the number of immigrants, all of whom 
are consumers and hon-producers, for the first year at least; 
causes have been operating to draw off the labour of our 
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own people from productive agriculture to other pursuits. 

The Florida war—the great number of public works—the 

increase of manufactories—the opening of iron and coal 

mines—the cultivation of the mulberry tree—and again, the 

spirit of speculation which has tempted thousands to quit 

orto avoid the plow and the sickle, impatient for larger and 

quicker returns—have all tended to diminish production, 

and augment the price of provision; for employ them- 

selves as they may—whether travelling, or working upon 

rail-roads or steam-boats—whether working in a factory 

or delving in a mine, hunger must be satisfied—men must 

eat at least three times a day, and generally in our coun- 

try twice a day heartily of meat and bread. Of the for- 

mer article no equal population in the world consumes 

half as much, and ours would do in all respects quite as 

well, if it devoured less. But the most prolific source of 
constant demand for the provisions, which are the fruits 

of agricultural labour, and one which must ensure an ad- 

equate reward to the industry and capital of the husband- 

man, is the great increase of city population. The calcu- 

lation is, that London, were it not for its accessions from 

points beyond its limits, would not augment in numbers, 

but perhaps diminish. It has not in itself and of itself 
the capacity to grow, and this results not from any insa- 

lubrity of climate, but from the want of the means and 

the comforts which in our country swells so rapidly the 

population of our towns. Take Baltimore for example 

—Children born here, are as apt to live nearly as if born 

in Calvert, or Charles, or St. Mary’s—and while the 

producers of provisions in these counties have rather di- 

minished by the last census, look at the immense growth, 
of the population of Baltimore and of all our towns 
and then observe, of people who are bred in cities, and of 
parents engaged in all other pursuits, how few there are 

that abandon them, and take to the “dull pursuits” of ru- 

ral life—while, of those who are born in the country, 

what a large proportion eschew the plow, the hoe and 

the axe, to swell the aggregate of all other pursuits, and 

of city population—some to “hang on the rear of the 

bar”—some to wield the pestle, and some to hop the 

counter! A glance at the statistical tables would shew 

if we had time for it, how rapid is the increase of villa- 

ges and towns, compared with ‘hat of the country—the 

aggregation being made up by accessions from the coun- 

try, as well as by the natural, healthy and rapid growth of 
the cities themselves. 

We have adverted to these points to let the farmer see 

that the foundations of his prosperity are deeply rooted 

and widely spread. The value of his staples is not de- 

pending on any temporary monopoly. He wants but in- 

dustry and economy to thrive and prosper. If his gains 

are not splendid they are sure—If his life is not full 

of excitement—elated to-day and depressed to-morrow— 

as that of the merchant and professional man, by circum- 

stances beyond his control, yet it is healthful, honoura- 

ble, and independent—If he share not in the triumphs and 

the spoils of the partizan, he is equally exempt from the 

base duplicity and heartless ingratitude of those who 

make a trade of politics. Let him then hold on to his 

calling. It will rise in public estimation with the increase 

of knowledge, and cannot fail to be profitable in our! 
country for ages to come. “Men made the tewn, but | 
God made the country.” May he bless and prosper it. 





Lanps 1n Exciano—cultivated—uncultivated, and un- 
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The éxtent of land brought into cultivation under in- 
closure acts, from the beginning of the reign of George 
IN. to the end of 1834, is computed at 6,840,540 acres. 
A statement made out in May, 1827, gives the territorial 
Great Britain, Ireland, and adjacent islands, at 
BT) cultivated acres, 15,000,000 uncultivated, 
b4 unp:ofitable, being a gross surface of 77,301,- 








“Make Hay wHite THE Sun suines”—at all events 
make hay.—Among “the valuable results of internal im- 
provements, in the shape of rail-reads and canals, and of 
improved machinery, may be reckoned the availability 
which they have conferred on numerous commodities, 
which distance, bulkiness and liability to injury by rude 
and expensive modes of transportation, had precluded 
from market. 

There are a great number of things that go to make up 
subsistence for man and beast, in the large cities, which in 
all times and in all parts of the world, owing to the ob- 
stacles above alluded to, have only been produced within 
a certain and very limited area around the residence of 
the consumers, creating in effect and to a certain degree, 
a monopoly for the exclusive benefit of the favoured dis- 
trict. Such has, from the nature of things, been the ex- 
clusive advantages enjoyed by the producers of fresh but- 
ter, eggs, lruit, vegetables, and all the more fragile and 
perishable commodities. 

Where a town enjoys the benefit of water communica- 
tion, the area of supply is in that proportion extended, it 
is true, especially since the introduction of steamboats ; 
and in this respect what city can compare with Balti- 
more, standing at the head of an inland sea, whose 
bosom is the confluence of many of the finest rivers in 
the world? Of one most valuable agricultural staple, how- 
ever, she still draws her supply almost entirely from the 
country immediately around, although the necessity for it 
no longer exists. That staple is the hay which comes to 
her still almost exclusively in wagons by the turnpike 
road, from within a sphere of from 5 to 20 miles around. 
We say there is no longer any necessity for this region of 
supply being so restricted, and that hay ought now to con- 
stitute an object of anxious attention, as it may do of 
profit, to all farmers on the tide waters of the Chesapeake. 
The reason that it has heretofore not been cultivated with 
a view to sale was the bulkinessof the article—It would not 
bear transportation by land orby water—but the cause ceas- 
ing the eflect should cease with it; and hay, at all times, and 
on every account, worthy of his earnest regard and culti- 
vation, may now be added to the list of his saleable arti- 
cles, because it can be easily compressed into a portable 
compass. The tobacco planter, especially who uses Mur- 
ray’s press, can with the utmost readiness, compress four 
or five hundred weight into a space not much larger than 
a thousand weight of prized tobacco, and transport it to the 
Baltimore market for less money than it would take to pay 
the toll on the turnpike, to say nothing of the cost of 
transportation by land, which so greatly exceeds that by 
water. 

The price of hay at this time in Baltimore, is about $15 
aton,and threshied rye straw $10. The four-horse wagon 
brings from 2,800 to 4,000 weight; and the farmer it may be 
presumed, could not have a load taken in a four horse 
wagon, nor would he take one, for less than $4 a day, 
the tolls to be paid by the owner of the hay. Suppose 
the distance to be 20 miles, equal to two days, and the 
cost of transportation could not be less than $10 on say 
4000 pounds, or $1.25 per thousand! Now for that sum, 
after being compressed by the simple presses employed 
for that purpose, or by the improved tol acco prize, the 
farmer on the tide water might send a thousand weight 
two or three hundred miles ! 

Let us exhort every farmer then, in the tide water re- 
gion, to hestow more alfeniion to hay making : while eve- 
ry consideration invites him to do it, perhaps no resource 
so valuable and so palpably aveilable, is so grossly ne- 
glected. The more hay the more stock—the more stock 
the more manure—and manure is to the furmer what cap- 
ital is to the merchant, or calomel and the lancet to the 
modern disciples of Esculapins. By them they live, 
move, and have their being. We repeat that now with 
the aid of his hay or tobacco prize, and with very Httle 





trouble or expense, he may watch the market, and if the 
price invite, he can even from a distance of an hundred 
miles, turn any surplus into money, by facilities of water 
transportation, which absolutely give him advantages over 
the hay grower within four or five miles of the market. 
To a great number then we may fairly repeat—turn your 
attention more than you have ever done to Hay. 


Woo.—It is worthy of inquiry what is the most eco- 
nomical use that a farmer can make of his wool 2—Is it 
best to sell it and buy cloth,or to have it spun on his farm 
and wove there or in the neighborhood—or is it prefera- 
ble to send it toa manufactory to be wove and fulled 
on shares—or for so much a yard—The answer to these 
questions depend, it is true, on various considerations that 
come into the calculation—what can he get for his wool 
in the market? has he got people prepared to spin it on 
his farm, could not their labour be more profitably em- 
ployed—especially on a tobacco farm, where women may 
be stripping in wet weather? but what are they to do in 
cold dry weather in winter? Again we must look at the 
cost of weaving, and how much clotha given quantity of 
wool will make—what proportion of the cloth will the 
manufacturer keep in the way of toll? or how much will 
he charge per yard for manufacturing. We are aware that 
it is impossible to solve the problem by any general rules 
—the result must depend on the circumstances, which 
greatly differ, in different cases. After all, the question is 
one of importance in the economy of every farm; and if 
every one will investigate it for himself, many will find 
that their wool, like many other resources, is not turned to 
the best account—After all, some may say it is but a small 
matter—but the prudent man will remember what Poor 
Richard says—“every little makes a muckle,” and “a 
sma!! ‘eak will sink a great ship.” We should be glad to 
have the views of some practical man who has thought, or 
will think on the subject. Quere—how many who read 
this, r-ularly weigh and regularly register the day of 


sheariny —-!h: oumber and description of the sheep shear- 
ed—ani! izhtof their wool? Yet ought not such 
things to be ‘.alitually done, on every farm, asa matter of 
amusciient and hoacrble information, as well of real util- 
ity? Let covery “armor and planter who las sons more 


than fon yoars old, pnt this and as maiy other like and 
light duties on then as he can. 


Tints To Writers ror an. Papers, especially hon- 
est agricul’.cal papers——Give to your communications 
its proper date and place; and if there be no strong 
reason to the contrary, your proper name.—The last two 
may not be expected of political writers, who generally 
prefer to withhold their name and their whereabouts— 
but an 2gricultural essay or statement, cannot generally 
be appreciated or applied, unless the reader knows the 
year isclf—as one may have been much colder or dryer 
tha: 2nother—the time of the year—and state or place, 
as indicating the climate. 

These observatioas apply to a great majority of writers 
for periodicals besides the author of the following : 


THE SUGAR BEET AND THE RUTA BAGA. 

Although the gentlemen who formed the “Sugar Beet 
Society,” and introduced the seed among us have not as yet 
seen their hopes realized by the establishment of sugar 
beet manufaciories in Pennsylvania, yet they are entitled 
to the gratitude of our fe wers for introducing to their 
notice an article which must I trust ere long be placed at 
the head of our list of root culture, as cultivated express- 
ly for the winter food of our stock. I am aware of the 
preference given by different root growers in the carrot, 
ihe ruta baga, and the beet, and that pre-conceived opin- 
ion often prevents a fair trial of the merits of other roots. 

I have the past season cultivated the beet and ruta baga, 
and were either one out of reach I should rest satisfied 
with the other as one of the greatest luxuries for oi: - «:.:- 
‘le during the winter, and a rich mine from which éo © 
crease the quantity of manure, and consequently the ecru, » 
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: { 
to which manure is applied; I cultivated both, in order 


to arrive by experiment at some conclusion as to their 
relative value; the season has been unpropitious for all 
root crops, it is said; as for me I cannot complain; one 
sixteenth of an acre planted with beets without manure 
(but in a deep rich soil) twice ploughed, and four times 
harrowed, gave 65 bushels; at the rate of 1040 bushels 

r acre.——One fourth of an acre of ruta baga cn an in- 
ferior piece of ground on which was put three two horse 
loads of manure, twice ploughed and three times harrow- 
ed, gave 120 bushels, equal to 480 bushels per acre. 

The beets had a fair chance; but it was nothing but 
straight forward work with them from planting until 
gathering time ; but the poor ruta baga had up hill work 
for six weeks at the beginning; the drouth, the grass- 
hopper and the turnip flea did their work so effectually 
that I abandoned the crop in despair; however when 
the rains came on many seeds which had lain in the earth 
vegetated and grew so luxuriantly as to give the above re- 
sult, where every one who saw the ground predicted there 
would not be five bushels; with a fair chance, I firmly 
believe my quarter acre would have yielded 250 bushels. 

As to the relative value of the rival crops, I cannot say 
any thing with accuracy farther than that when our stock 
of beets was exhausted, and we commenced feeding the 
ruta baga, although I have not been able to detectany dif- 
ference in the quantity of milk in the pails, the quantity 
of butter on the second week of turnip feed was reduced 
one third, at which point it still continues; the quality 
is about the same. 

I have no other facts in possession which will warrant 
me in giving the beet the preference. ‘The cattle eat the 
turnips with the same eagerness as the beets, and present 
the same healthy appearance. The horses and store hogs 
I find give preference to the beet, the sheep to the turnip, 
and all the fault I have to find is with myself for not rais- 
ing enough to let the above mentioned worthies come in 
with the cattle for their daily rations of roots. Others I 
have no doubt dipped into this subject more deeply than 
I have, and are consequently much better qualified from 
experiment and longer observation to arrive at some pos- 
itive conclusions; will they let us hear from them ? 

MAHLON S. KIRKBRIDE. 





Tue FarMeER—THE GRAZIER, AND THE BuTCHER— 
In another place we have made some remarks, very hasti- 
ly written, on the price of provisions—this morning in the 
Baltimore market, the prices are—for Calves $5 to 10 ; 
Sheep 3 to 7; Beef, choice pieces, 12} cts., coarse, 6 to S ; 
corned, 10; fresh Pork 10 to 12}; corned 9 to 10; Hams, 
smoked 15; jowls 9; other parts 124 to 14; Veal 12} to 
15; MuttonS to 10; Chickens, pair, 75 c. to $1; Pota- 
toes, per peck, 25 to 314; Onions 31 to 374; Beets 25; 
Corn Meal $2 perewt. ; Buckwheat5; Hay 15 tol6a 
ton. 

Now all these prices offer a highly remunerating re- 
turn to the farmer—and almost every one south of the 
Delaware, though not a regular grazier, might raise for 
sale a few more than he wants, and every little helps as the 
old woman said when she spit in the sea. But it has of- 
ten occurred to us that there is some difficulty in the way 
of the small farmer, or of him who has say but one or 
two beeves or half a dozen sheep, that he can spare, in 
selling for a price which is fair and just between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer of the article—especially if the 
farmer reside any where out of the immediate vicinity of 
the market, and yet more and emphatically so, if his re- 
sidence be in the tide water country south of the Dela- 
ware and below the great lines of travel from East to West. 

His fat stock are too few to drive them to market—that 
would cost more than it would come to, like the Indian’s 
gun, and the butcher does not go in search of them—why ? 
for the same reason—it would take up too much of his 
time to search for them—bring them to a given point, and 
drive them to market—They are too much scattered—and 
thus though if the fat stock of say Calvert county for ex- 
ample, could be collected on a given day at the “ Upper 
Church,” the quantity would astonish both the farmer 
and the butcher, yet it remains unsold, or if sold for coun- 
ty consumption, brings a price altogether out of propor- 


tion lower than can be justified by the distance from and 
cost of transportation to Washington or Baltimore—How 
then can this difficulty be obviated? how can the small 
farmer, living as it were out of the great world, in respect 
of the line of travel, obtain for his single bullock—his fat 
cow or his two or three mutton or lambs, which he can 
well spare, and the proceeds of which would pay his 
blacksmith’s or his doctor’s bill—how can he get, not 
the monopoly price, but a fair just price, according to what 
is paid for them when they reach the table of the rich 
merchant or the poor editor—the sly lawyer or the wise 
doctor—or your lank jawed hungry judge, 


Who'd sooner hang the guiltless, 
Than eat his mutton cold! 


We are of opinion that it might be done by holding with 
great punctuality, semi-annual or monthly fairs in each 
election district—That this expedient would be conveni- 
ent, useful and profitable, to the sinall farmer, the interme- 
diate grazier and the butcher, we entertain the strongest 
persuasion. At some early moment of more leisure we 
will endeavor to elaborate and systematise the plan—we 
invoke for it the reflections and the suggestions of those 
who are interested in the subject—of one thing we are 
convinced, that with the farmers in the tide-water, slave- 
holding region, the rearing of stock does not engage the 
attention or yield half the profit that they might derive 
from that source without neglect or impairment of any 
other—of what they do sell it may be safely said, that be- 
tween the farm and the table of the consumer—too much 
sticks to somebody’s fingers. 





The Yankee Farmer—May 11—begins with 

AprLes—lIt is maintained that the value of sweet ap- 
ples, over roots, for feeding stock, is rapidly becoming 
known—that they may be raised to give reasonable return 
on land and labour, at half cent a bushel, while the root 
crop, by the cheapest mode of culture, will cost ten times 
as much—or five cents per bushel—that they are particu- 
larly adapted (sweet apples) to fattening hogs. It is even 
predicted with confidence that in a few years apples will 
be esteemed second only to the wheat crop! The writer 
says molasses is obtained from the juice of sweet apples by 
evaporating the cider in its freshest state—of good quality 
cheaper than can be bought, ane he further insists that su- 
gar will ultimately be extracted from sweet apples cheap- 
er than from beets, which it will supersede on account of 
the trifling labour in producing one, and the constant la- 
bour in producing the other. The writer urges the im- 
portance of careful selection of the kind to be planted— 
he adds that with far snore expensive food than apples, at 
half cent a bushel, some farmers make large profits on 
their pork, and the article ends by the statement of this 
interesting fact : 

“Mr. Phinney, of Lexington, Mass. a remarkably suc- 
cessful farmer, makes it is said some three thousand or 
four thousand dollars worth of pork a year, and pockets 
the proceeds as clear profit. He makes his hogs pay their 
way, up to the time of slaughtering, in the manure he gets 
from his piggery.” 

The rearing of hogs, like every thing else, except the 
great staples, is managed south of the Delaware in the 
most careless manner, without system or calculation. Can 
any man tell the breed of his hogs—bred altogether by 
chance, in process of time, the best points of the animal 
are bred out, and the worst retained—N ot one man or ma- 
nager in a thousand can tell when cow, sheep or hog is to 
increase its stock—thus they bring forth their young at 
an unseasonable and uneconomical time of the year. Bet- 
ter be looking to reform in their own habits than in the 
habits of politicians, in whose hands most farmers are but 
tools to be used and then—forgotten. 





Goop Apvice AND Goon Sense.—For ourselves we 





have no hesitation in recommending the North Devon 





cattle, in preference to the Short-Horns, for ninety-nine out 
of an hundred of the Farmers in the tide water slave hold- 
ing States—the improved short-horn is better for the 
rich grass lands in the west, where they want to convert 
their corn and grass into beef, and to send them to mar- 
ket on the hoof.—We shall take an opportunity to enlarge 
on this subject. 
[From the Franklin (Kentucky) Farmer.] 
SHort Hornep CattTLe in THE West. 


We have a word or two for those who are becoming 
infected with the “short horn fever.” If youare the least 
predisposed to the disease, and you even look at the ani- 
mals, it is a gone case with you—you’ll buy to a dead 
certainty, at no matter what price. Now what we have 
to say, is :—Don’t think of buying Durham cattle before 
you are well prepared to keep them properly. Get your 
pastures all well set in grass; and so divided that you 
can have a constant succession of pasturage. Make all 
arrangements for an abundant supply of winter food, not 
forgetting to prepare suitable shelter for their comfort 
and for their protection against the storms. And then get 
your own determination well fortified to give them unre- 
mitting attention at all seasons. Don’t buy cattle and 
promise yourselves to get ready afterwards; it won’t do. 
There’s no joking with the belly, and as little with the 
belly of a cow as any other. Durham cattle if kept no 
better than the native stock, are little superior to the lat- 
ter, except as propagators of a progeny, which with good 
keep, may be made perfect at will. In hardihood, we be- 
lieve them inferior to the common stock; they cannot, 
like the latter, “work for nothing and find themselves,” 
nor give milk and make flesh without food. But only 
give hoth breeds high keep and full feed, and the differ- 
ence in the Durhams is amazing. In comparison, the 
scrubs look like the lean kine of Egypt. We have many 
young acquaintances to whom we particularly address 
these suggestions ; and they will promote their solid in- 
terests by appreciating them. -And there are a number of 
our young friends in Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, II- 
linois, and Missouri,to whom we can impart some new 
and valuable information in relation to the pedigrees of 
Durham cattle—a subject of great concern just now, and 
properly so. We communicate the information through 
the Franklin Farmer, to save the labor of answering sep- 
arately their inquiries and for the further purpose of en- 
lightening many more who would otherwise very proba- 
bly, seek it by private correspondence. So we save labor 
and postage. It is this:—In stating at due length, the 
genealogy or descent of a high bred cattle, it is clearly 
understood that, however unexceptionable the pedigree 
and however pure the blood of male and female ancestry, 
the conN cRoss is a necessary and indispensable requi- 
site to the perfection of the particular individuals named 
in the record. And if the pedigree of an animal shows 
him well descended from pure ancestry, the addition of 
that cross will make him a perfect specimen of a well bred 
race. Every animal to whose pedigree this cross cannot 
be added, should be rejected as a vile shrub. 





Manvure—From the transactions of the Essex (Mass.) 
Agricultural Society—-The Committee declare that they 
consider the subject of the making and application of ma- 
nures one of the greatest importance to the agricultural in- 
terest—and state in their report that— 


“The quantity of manure a farmer uses, is a pretty fair 
criterion by which to judge his character. In Plymouth 
county, where a premium is awarded to the man who 
makes the greatest number of loads, a most worthy and 
truly respectable farmer, the last year, reached the very 
enviable eminence of seven hundred and ninety-eight loads; 
the lowest competitor claimed for three hundred and fifty 
loads, and his must be allowed to be an improving cha- 
racter. William Clark, jr. of Northampton, in his state- 
ment to the Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden Agricul- 
tural Society, represents that he keeps an average stock of 
eight swine, three horses, and eight oxen and cows; from 
this stock, with the skilful use of all his advantages, which 
are not superior to those of many of our farmers, he made 
from June 1837, to June 1838, 920 loads, an honorable 
monumeut to his intelligence and industry, which com- 
pensates in utility and solid value for what it may want 
in taste and splendor. Mr. Clark used for compost, three 
hundred loads of sods and soil, and two hundred and for- 
ty-seven loads of swamp muck. His yards were supplied 
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brakes and weeds in the summer, and cleared out twice 
during the year.” 

Indulgent readers of this number of the American 
Farmer will excuse its defects in consideration of the 
,hurry in which it has been made up. The editor over 
and above his own defects, has had his time engrossed in 
preparing to surrender, by orders of the President, the 
third Post-Office in the Union, with every thing fair and 
square, to his appointed succcssor. 

The aims and plan of the paper, as indicated in this 
number, will, it is hoped, be more fully accomplished af- 
ter the Editor shall have hit upon something else to make 
the pot boil, to use a vulgar bu significant expression.— 
The reader need not be told, or if he cannot comprehend, 
we hope he never may, that neither hunger, nor the ap- 
prehension thereof, is congenial to research, neither doth 
it polish composition. In this occupation the Editor but 
acts; and will continue to do so, under that natural fond- 
ness for the pursuit, which prompts the race horse to keep 
the track, and press for the goal, even after he has lost his 
rider, and no prize can be awarded him. Let not then a 
bootless occupation followed from a mere love of labour, 
prevent any kind friend or brother editor from suggesting 
some other employment wherein the labourer may be 
deemed worthy of his hire, and the profits of his employ- 
er may enable him to pay it. 








Soutn Down anv BakeweLt Sueer—We have been 
often struck with the size and comely shape of the South 
Down sheep, as they have been lately imported and exhib- 
ited in America, compared with the idea we had formed 
of a South-Down from the description of them in the En- 
glish books. We had been led to regard them as a very 
diminutive, black-legg’d, mottled face, thrifty and hardy 
animal, weighing about 50 pounds the carcass—lIn corres- 
pondence with what we have seen of them, we find in a 
letter from Lord Western, to Lord Spencer, published in 
the last number of the Spirit of the Times, the following 
observation as to the South-Downs of Lord Leicester, (bet- 
ter known to the readers of this journal, and honorably 
distinguished over the world as Mr. Coke of Norfolk) : 

«IT look upon what is commonly called a South-Down 
to be now a very different animal from the little South- 
Down of fifty years ago. The admixture of the Hamp- 
shire or West country Down Sheep, crossed with the ori- 

inal South Down, as now adopted and recommended by 
rd Leicester, has created an exceedingly different kind 
ofanimals. Lord Leicester has further, by his judginent, 
and by the method of varying a breed by selection, cer- 
tainly created sheep very unlike the original South-Downs, 
or any other breed then known. The Holkham sheep are 
obviously highly valuable in almost every important par- 
ticular with a view to the grand object, namely, the pro- 
duction of the greatest quantity of sound good meat and 
useful wool upon the smallest quantity of land.” 

I have taken measures, with the kind advice and assist- 
ance of Col. J. H. Powel, to procure for my sen, T. B. 
Skinner, a few of the best Sou’'-down, and a few of the 


They will be kept pure and uncontaminated, for the ac- 
commodation of those who may desire to employ either 
breed in the improvement of their sheep. To avoid the 
ill effects of breeding in and in, rams wil! be procured from 
time to time from Eugland. As the importation will be 
small, only the ram lambs will be sold for some years to 
come, and those who may desire to get into the stock will 
do well to make early application. A Register will be kept 
of the date of all such applications. J. S. Sainner. 


eMimportanr Invention.—It gives us much pleasure to 
bar that Dr. Tyson of Baltimore County, has patented a 
feat in Aprovement over al! former contrivances for burn- 
e with anthracite ¢val—-one which very much re- 
» expense of the vperation. We sincerely hope 


See 





with corn stalks and refuse hay during the winter, and it may prove as profitable to him, as we are assured it will 


best Leicester or Bakewell Sheep wo be had in England— | 


be useful to the public. 


Rerait Liquor Stores anp Groc-Suops.—Were the 
man of observation and philanthropy called on to desig- 
nate the most prolific source of public evil, one which 
retards agricultural improvement, robs agriculturai indus- 
try of its hard earnings, and corrupts the rising generation, 
and poisons the fountains of public morals, he would 
specify the retail stores and grog-shops, where liquor is 
sold in “the small way.” -These licensed dens of iniqui- 
ty shed around a moral pestilence more lurid and hide- 
ous than that which is emitted by the famous poison tree 
of Java, that is said by its effluvia to depopulate the coun- 
try for miles around the place of its growth. 


“ Fierce in dread silence, on the blasted heath, 
Fell Uras sits, the Hypra-treeE of death.” 


If farmers were not of all men the most thoughtless or 
the most indifferent to what concerns the welfare of their 
children, and their own interest and character, they would 
move in solid phalanx against these vile generators of 
drunkenness, vice and poverty. One scarcely knows 
where to begin or where to end with specifications and 
indignant denunciation of the dismal consequences that 
ensue in every neighborhood where these retail whiskey 
stores obtain a licensed existence! There are several 
in Anne Ayundel and Calvert county which every neigh- 
bour privately adinits to be crying evils, and which if 
not suppressed will be named and denounced. The 
poor negro, with no intellectual resource, in search of 
lively excitement goes under cover of the night to one of 
these “ receivers of stolen guods” to sell his stolen corn 
or tobacco; and to get half paid in still-burnt whiskey— 
and the next day the master, with no more self-resource 
fer keeping off eunni, than the slave himself, goes to 
slake his thirst for excitement at the same fountain of in- 
toxication and ruin, of purse and of character. Among 
the causes which lead to the toleration of these abomina- 
ble promoters of human abasement and crime, and of in- 
creased taxes on the agricultural community, distant as 
may at first sight appear the connection, is the universal 
never-tiring hunt after popularity and office which en- 
grosses our countrymen of almost every class and condi- 
tion. ‘The retailer of ardent spirits, licensed in many ca- 
ses, with too little care or scrutiny, in a short time, af- 
ter tapping his cask,by ministering to the vilest of all pas- 
sions, the love of drink, gets many in his debt, and thus 
getting the mastery over many many voters, he puts a 
hook in the nose of every demagogue and office-hunter in 
his county—parties are nearly balanced, and his influence 
is important to the candidate, and to the temporary popu- 
larity of the legislator whose sacred duty it is to sup- 
press these pestilential establishments, in like manner 
as he offers rewards for the heads of wolves and crows ! 
for what are the ravages of beasts and birds of prey, 
compared to these vile panders to the lowest and 
worst propensities of human nature? beasts who corrupt 
the father and seduce the son—deaf and insensible alike 
to the cries and the ears of mothers and daughters.— 
When shall we have amouag our Legislators some Solon or 
Lycurgus with the moral courage to lay the »xe at the 
root of this enormous evil, aud altogether profibit the 
retail of ardent spirits? But aias! “few extend their 
thoughts beyond the common mode of thinking; and 
still smaller is the number of those who dare speak wid 
execute what they think. They must follow beaien 
paths; if ihey forsake them, they bewilder themselves— 
they have nothing of that activity of soul, by which a 
great man in power forms new springs for moving the 
world, or sows the seeds of tuiure glory and prosperity 
for his country.” 

But in this case we are aot sure whether the fault be 
not as much in the administration of the law, as in the 


discretionary power to withhold licenses? And if so, 
ought they not to deny them to any retailer on whose 
premises any man, black or white, (and the whiter the 
more disgraceful,) is seen or known to shew signs of in- 
ebriety? “We ask for information.” As did Achilles, 
when night arrested him in the full career of victory and 
slaughter, so let us exclaim in a better cause, “ Ye gods 
give us but light” to pursue and destroy this Hydra-head- 
ed monster. 

In consenting to take charge of this journal as we do 
it, in the hope of being useful, and without the hope of 
fee or reward, we claim for our feeble efforts the credit of 
candor and disinterestedness. Our labors shall not be 
confined to the mere practical details of the farm or plan- 
tation—We will do what we can to assist the political 
claims, and to elevate the moral condition of the agricul- 
turist; and more especially shall we cry aloud and spare 
not, until these dreadful nuisances shall be abated—nuis- 
ances that more than all other causes united, swell our 
criminal calendars, and fill with their victims our poor- 
houses, our jails and penitentiaries, converting abodes of 
innocence, and plenty, and happiness, into habitations of 
hopeless despair and squalid misery. In this attempt to 
benefit society, far as is the object beyond our humble ca 

pacity, we invoke the powerful co-operation of our 
brother conductors of the public press, and of all who 
see and deplore as we do, the progress of drunkenness, 
and the facilities provided for it by law. As long as 
we can raise an arm to stay this moral pestilence, we shall 
not fail to strike without fear or favor, at him who abuses 
the license to vend the poison, or the delinquent legisla- 
tor who neglects to provide, or the judge who fails to ap- 
ply the antidote. 


THE BOUNTY ON *WHEAT, paid out of the treasury of 
Maine last year was--on 1,107,849 bushels wheat, and 
that on corn was 1,630,996 bushels. 

_ The bounty paid f° wheat was $87,342; for corn, 
$66,628 ; in the age ste, » 142,981. 

During the last y be quaatity of wheat raised in 
Massachusetts was ‘ bushels There were 3,683 
claimants of the }) nth ste $9,422. From 82 
towns no returns ‘a,a0d the payments were 
distributed, 221 « 0 towns—WVational Zgis. 

[A bounty for cro; ihe process is so well known 
is impolitic—It’s robuing Peter © pay Paul—If by a pre- 
mium you draw offlabor from one braich to another, one 
is injured in proportion as the other is benefitied—If the 
climate does not suit, the culture ought not to be forced. 
Temporary bounties may do well where the object isa 
new one, adapted to soil and climate, like silk to ours, 
and promising great profit to labour, but where the know- 
iedge only is wanting. It’s paying in that case for know- 
ledge for general diffusion, like paying for the right of a 
new invention.] 


Beet Curturr, recommended in Indiana. The fol- 
lowing is part of a report made to the Legislature of In- 
diana, by Mr. Thompson, Chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture : 


The cultivation of the sugar-beet, and the manufacture 
of sugar therefrom, is another important object. Sugar 
is an article that constitutes an item in the consumption 
of every family; and, notwithstanding the modification 
of the tariff. the extension of the cultivation of the sugar- 
cane, and the aid of steam power in its manufacture, to a 
very great extent, the enormous price which sugar com- 
mands, occasions a heavy drain upon the profits resulting 
from our exportations. And, were it not for the industry 
of some of our citizens, in manufacturing sugar from the 
forest, this drain would be almost insupportable. But, 
high as is the price of this article, we find many who pos- 
sess the best groves of sugar trees, who will pay this price 
rather than encourage the exposures to which the sugar- 
making season subjects them, ard incur the loss occasion- 
ed by a division of their attention from other objects, at 








law itself. Have not the Judges of the County Court 


that unportant period of the year. 
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The sugar-beet has been ascertained to contain more 
saccharine matter than even the rich sugar-cane produced 
in the French West India Islands. The process of ex- 
tracting the sugar from the beet, is less expensive than 
from the cane—better adapted to the capacities of fam- 
ilies, and yet holding out great inducements to the exten- 
sive manufacturer. 

The process, although much simplified, is yet becoming 
more simple by experience. 

No soil is better adapted to the production of the beet, 
than the rich bottoms, alluvial prairies, and uplands of In- 
diana. While even her clayey soils, by proper care, can 
be made to produce a good crop. These can be gather- 
ed at the proper season, without infringing upon the time 
indispensable to be devoted to other objects, and by a 
small expenditure in the preparation, can be manufactured 
at leisure, during the winter season, when the puip of the 
beet, after the sugar is extracted is most valuable as food 
for young stock ; and thus the time of families, which has 
usually been of little avail at that season, be profitably 
and pleasantly employe’. In many instances, capitalists 
will be induced to erect extensive manufactories, when 
the business will be carried on upon the most scientific 
and economical principle. This will save, as well as 
create, wealth within our State. To hasten this, may not 
premiums be profitably offered, as an inducement to draw 
public attention and public effort to this enterprize ? 


Peacn TreEs—how to cure when diseased.—Those 
who undertake to read all the agricultural journals, will 
become confused with the great variety of the articles— 
and the variety on almost any one subject. 

Hence we have undertaken to give the spirit and practi- 
cal part of them all—so far as they apply to that portion 
of the union South of the Delaware—and more parti- 
cularly the tide water slave holding States—On the dis- 
eases of fruit trees alone, volumes have been written, in 
respect of their causes and the cure.—The following is taken 
from the last number of that able and valuable periodical, 
the Farmer’s Cabinet—It appears to be a communication— 
yet like too many others, it has neither date—place—nor 
sponsor—why might not the writer have given his name? 
If however, his remedy is effectual, and it appears reason- 
able—why then there is no longer any question about re- 
covering diseased peach trees—The method pursued by 
the writer is so plain and easy to be put in practice, that 
we have thought it proper to preserve and recommend it 
until its fallacy or inefficacy shall be made appear—and 
until then, if we can remember it we shall trouble our 
readers with nothing else on that subject—we will add 
but one further remark—As prevention is better than cure 
—perhaps it would be as well to subject the trees to this 
treatment before they get the disease fastened on them—it 
could do no harm atany rate. 

RESTORING PEACH TREES. 

When I removed in the spring of 1834, to the house 
where I now reside, there stood in the back yard a dwin- 
dled, yellow leafed, sickly looking peach tree, which I 
was disposed to cut down. It was however spared ai 
the request of other members of the family. Early in 
the summer the fruit ripened prematurely—were bitter 
knotty things, and scarcely fit, for any use. I again re- 
solved to cut it down, but upon further consideration it 
occurred to me that it afforded a fit opportunity for ex- 
periment. I accordingly took the earth away from it, 
and exposed the roots to a considerable depth---upon ex- 
amination I found the bark for some inches below the 
surface infested with masses of worms—-from the thick- 
ness of a straw to that of needle. All of these I en- 
deavored to remove, and carefully cut out all the diseas- 
ed parts of the bark and wood. After this I took hot soap 
suds very strong, and poured it plentifully about the roots 
and diseased parts of the tree. A short time afterwards, 
either the same day ora day or two afier, I took thick 
white-wash and coated those parts weil with it, and then 
left it exposed io the action of the weather until the win- 
ter set in, when I filled in the earth about the roots. The 
next spring the tree evidently bore a more healthy ap- 
pearance, still there was here and there a curly leaf; but 
the fruit was still better—prematurelv ripe and imperfect. 
The past summer however, the secon’! since the process, 


has grown surprisingly, and borne an abundance of large 
fine peaches of a good flavor. I have no doubt but that 
a similar course will be found successful, in nine cases 
out of ten, in restoring peach trees to a healthy flourish- 
ing condition—after they have begun to exhibit strong 
marks of decay. The whole process cost me little more 
time than IJ have now spent in describing it. 


{From the Silk Grower ] 
ON THE CULTURE OF THE VINE. 


Why vineyards should have so little attention bestow- 
ed upon them now, when there are many thousands of 
acres of poor land in our country that is of little value in 
an agricultural point of view, but on which vines would 
flourish and produce largely, and yield a profitable return, 
is truly surprising. 

The present mode of culture offers ample means for 
procuring an abundant supply of this delicious fruit, for 
hundreds of pounds might annually be produced upon the. 
surface of walling, for every house in town and country 
has more or less spare walling which is deemed of no 
value, and might be turned to invaluable account in the 
production of the fruit of the vine. 

There is not a single point of culture in the whole rou- 
tine of the management of a vine, the knowledge of which 
is so important, as that which enables the cultivator to 
discover with accuracy the greatest quantity of fruit he 
can annually extract from it without checking its growth, 
or impairing its vital powers, for it is well kuown that 
the generous flavor of grapes, and the vital energies of 
the vine, are much affected by over cropping. 

No vine under three inches in girt ought to be suffer- 
ed to ripen any fruit, and the great end to be attained, is 
the flavor of the grape that is used for the table, and this 
is regulated by the circumstances under which they are 
ripened ; one of which is the quantity of grapes suffered 
to remain and ripen, as compared with the streng:': of the 
vine. 

Some vines show more fruit than others, but the power 
to ripen is nearly equal in all; the warmer the aspect the 
greater perfection does the grape attain in our «imate, as 
is already demonstrated in the hot houses of our distin- 
guished fellow citizen N. Biddle, Esq., but it is not 
warmth alone; shelter is equally necessary. 


Spirit of articles in the SourHeRN (Tennessex) Cun- 
TivaTor of 83h May—WMorus Multicaulis and Silk mak- 
ing—The Editor recommends this new subject, and en- 
forces it by the usual arguments—He says : 

“The Messrs. Treadway, of this county, living on Big 
Bigby, have lately made a purchase of cuttings and sil 
worm eggs to the amount of about fifteen hundred del- 
lars. Jas. Walker, Esq., of this place, is also, we are in- 
formed, making some experiments in this new branch of 
business, as well as several individuals in the different 
adjoining counties.” 

And a correspondent adds— » 

“Manage as we may, the ladies of Maury will dress fine, 
for which I do not blame them if they do not run their 
husbands: and fathers in debt. If every farm had. its 
mulberry trees and silk worms, fine dressing could be 
obtained without sending abroad for it. | know of mo 
business so well suited for an intelligent female as the 
management of the silk worm and making of silk.” 


These extracts go to shew that the business, as a busi- 
ness, is spreading far and wide. 


Orcuarp Grass, by a Maryland correspondent of 
Buel’s Cultivator :—Now, if in the list of grasses, any 
one can be found that will be permanent, enduring for 
years, and tending all the time to the melioration of the 
soil, that is the grass mainly to be depended on by Agri- 
cola, in his reclaiming system. Such a grass we have— 
orchard grass, or whatin England is calledrough cock’s 
foot—(Dactylis glomerata.) ‘ 

This once lauded—sometimes abused—and now much 
neglected grass, is the only one with which I am ac- 
quainted, that will fully answer this purpose. Its dura- 
bility is wonderful. From its early vegetation, it gets the 
ascendancy of all other grasses,and from the quickness 
of its growth after the scythe, it keeps it. I have always 
found, that where land was occupied with this grass, 
it broke up more mellow and friable than any other. 
After being six and seven years sett, it has ploughed like 
an “ash heap.” It does not only not exhaust, but posi- 
tively adds, from year to year to the fertility of the soil. 
It makes an excellent hay, when cut in blossom, and one 
of the earliest and latest pastures. You will find in the 





There is no period in the growth of the vine» im the 
moment it is planted until it attains the greates¢ - bit 
of its growth, in which any movement of the fol 
not have a greater or less pernicious effect 
ing, for its perspiration is so great through. : vs 
thata great supply of sap is necessary e. 
through the growing season to enable it to ree: 

Every wind that blows on the foliage of the viov ve- 
ranges its functions, and hinders the growth of the plaat 
and the ripening of its fruitin proportion to its duration 
and violence. 

An aspect due south is a very good one, but the South 
west wind forms a draw back to its excellence; tie best 
is East by North; tolerably good grapes may thus be 
grown; I have seen the Black Hamburgh attain great per- 
fection in this aspect. 

The soil most congenial to the growth of the viue is a 
light, rich, sandy loam, for one reason that grapes will not 
ripen on open walls is, the great depth of mouid m1 which 
the roots of vines are suffered to run, and supplics them 
with too great a quantity of raoisture. 

The sub soil should be of dry materials, for it is not 
mere earth the roots require but air also, and every root 
wants a particular temperature in which they thrive best, 
and they flourish better in stoney soil than any other.* 


* (Note on the above.)\—A few weeks since we had the 
pleasure to make a visit to Mr. Carter’s near Richmond, 
Va. and we know noi when we have been as imuch grati- 


this plain—clear headei—aud hospilabie old gentleman 
—no ostentation—no preieusion—all candour and good 
sense, and ready to communicate all he knows. J was 


gallons, sells none under four years old, and gets readily 
$3 a gallon—His vineyard is in cold stiff looking huckle 
—or whortleberry slash--Some years since’ a common 





it has been as flourishing as any tree I have ever seen, 


upon him fora day, till we learn all about it.” 


fied as we were in the conversation and illustrations of 


truly astonished at the extent and success of his experi- 
nents in wine making—He expects this year to make 600 


waste—some of these days we intend to go and quarter 


%h volume, page 81, of the “ American Farmer,” some 


. | remarks of mine on the utility of this grass as an auxili- 


ary ona grazing farm. What is said there on the com- 


_| para ve merits of clover and this grass, I have for sofhe 


‘time past dissented from. 


;{| let Agricola seed down all the land he has properl 
_| ulled and manured, vith this grass, and let that stand. 


“So far, so good.” Let him take another piece and do 
i.:ewise, and by this means he will get round his. three 
hundre« and fifty acres. His means to support an in= 
crease of stock will grow upon him—this will increase 
the quantity of his manure, and by the time he gets round, 
he will have the means of doubling his operations. Your 
advice, to economise and accumulate all the matter, that 
can be turned into raanure, must be strictly attended to. 
Let all the bare parts of the barnyard be thickly covered 
with leaves—two feet thick.—Let all the corn fodder. be 
saved, by cutting the corn off at the ground, and let this 
be cut up in the winter, by one of Eastman’s, or R. Sin- 
clair, Jr. & Co.’s chaffing machines ; so that instead of 
feeding straw, he may have all his straw for litter and 
yard purposes. Let him raise mangold wurtzel and sugar 
beet, and iry a little ruta baga. This last does not often 
succeed, this side the Delaware river. If his land reguire 
plaster of paric, let him use it, and if spared a few years, 
he may think of all his acres, with more satifaction than 


‘despair, any how. Z. 


mas 
Lime your Orchards ——The good effecis of lime: on 
apple and peach trees are percepuble in a-short time, ariel 
it is believcd equal benefit will be derived from its-apphiea- 
tion to all other kinds of fruit trees.—Let us try itewith- 
out delay, for it is universally known that good fruit is 
never produced by an unhealthy tree-——Far. Cab. 
te 
Something New.—A steam ferry boat, which plies on 
the Alton (Ill.) ferry, having more power in her engine 
then required, the proprietors have atiached a pair-oftburr 
mill stones to her, with which the Telegraph says, while 
crossing the ferry and runniug off sieum, she is enabled to 
grind about one -hundred bushels of fine neal, perwday «e- 
Boston Times. 
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THE SILK CULTURE. 


Tue rrogress or Sick Cutture.—A company has 
been formed under the name of the “ Western Silk Grow- 
ing Company,” and the members of said company are en- 


gaged, personally, in conducting the business at the res- 
pective locations annexed to their names below : 


W.A.Delano, Columbia, Pa. John Gilmer, Carlisle, Pa. 
NE. Chaffee, Harrisburg,Pa. S. Grant, Belvidere, N.J. 
WM. Champin,Chambers’g. Cal.Clapp,Lexington, Ky. 
Arrangements are being made at each establishment for 
reeling the cocoons, and manufacturing into sewing silk all 
the raw materials of home production that the company 
can procure, and the company is desirous of purchasing 
all the Cocoons and Reeled Silk of home manufacture that 
they can obtain, and will pay the highest market price for 
them at either of their locations, and in this way a ready 
market will be presented to such persons as may wish to 

ce cocoons or raw silk. 
The Company is growing the Morus Multicaulis exclu- 
sively, believing it to be far preferable to any other varie- 
known for producing Silk, and are ready, at either of 
“their places of business, to give any information relative 
to the growing of trees and producing silk. They will 
also have on hand to supply those who are in want, any 
articles connected with the silk business, such as spinning 
machines, reels, shears for cutting trees, silk-worm eggs, 
&e. They will be pleased to give such information as 
are able, relative to the different varieties of mulber- 
ry, and the best mode of propagating them. 








@#We would refer the reader to the advertisement of 
the Washington (D. C.) Silk Company’s advertisement on 
eur last page. 





Paincess Anne, SOMERSET county, Mp. 
To Messrs. Ward Cheney & Brothers :— 
Gentiemen—lI take the liberty to encloeeé to youa 
memorial to the Legislature of this State, recommending 
“a bounty on the domestic production of silk.” It is the 
work of a spirited and enterprising young gentleman, 
Isaac D. Jones, Esq. who, amidst the labors of profes- 
sional life, has found opportunity to devote much time 
and thought to the subject of the silk culture; and I have 
it might be sufficiently interesting to occupy a 
place in your valuable journal. 
ral Assembly took the matter into serious 
consideration, and I am persuaded nothing but the very 
sed state of our finances prevented them from grant- 
ing the praver of the memorialisis. The attention of our 
is becoming more and more attracted to the sub- 
as the light of experience and knowledge are poured 
around it. ieties have been formed, having for their 
the growth of the Mulberry and the manufacture 
filk, in almost every ns | in the State, while hun- 
dreds of people, in their individual capacity, have invested 
Barge sums of aS the same enterprise. In several 
oe ada established in connection with the public 
as an easy, healthful, and profitable employ- 
tment for their paupers. We are no longer disposed to 
¢lags the culture of silk with the south sea bubble, or any 
other “ buddle,” but itis rapidly and surely taking its place 
pt.us as a rich and valuable staple. Perhaps it may 
not now, or ever, realize the wild fancies of its visionary 
advoestes and friends—and it would be strange indeed if 
i¢ dia? Nothing short cathick miracle could "yo such 
ixotic anticipations, Yet there re- 
» doubt whatever, that some and even bountiful 
await this branch of industry—rewards which 


abandantly satisfy every reasonable and right-minded 
eee cane Gane this subject by 


he tise the next Legions of this’ Slate ecavenes, that 


Hi 


i 


will find it impossible to 


wishes, and a bounty law will be sure to pass. 
cent ’ ? __e 
From the Journal of the American Silk Society. 








worms may be raised in this way, and that good silk and 
a tolerable profit may result from it. But when those 
who preach such doctrine as the above shall have had a 
few years experience, they will concur with the writer of 
these essays in saying, that, though barns and sheds will 
do tolerably well, properly constructed cocooneries will 
do much better; for, though the former will yield a small 
profit, the latter only can be depended upon for a satis{ac- 
tory result at all times and under all circumstances. All 
will admit, that some corn can be produced from ground 
badly ploughed, poorly tilled, and subject to depredation 
from cattle for want of a good fence; but surely that would 
be a poor argument with good farmers against a higher 
grade of cultivation and attention—they well know, that, 
though the soil will do much, it is from their care and 
industry that the main profit of the crop is to be derived. 
With silk culturists, care and attention, with proper co- 
cooneries and fixtures, are all important. The writer has 
several times proved, that, with close attention the worms 
can be made to spin their cocoons in twenty-five days ; 
whereas ordinarily they require forty-two days, and that 
of the cocoons produced in twenty-five to twenty-eight 
days, only eight pounds were required to make a pound 
of raw silk; while it took ten pounds of those produced 
in forty-two days ; and further, it required one-eighth more 
raw silk from the latter to make a pound of finished silk 
than it did of the former. These are practical facts 
which every one’s experience will demonstrate that tries 
the experiment. It is a curious circumstance and we will 
try to reduce it to figures, to show the difference in 


parallel columns. 
100,000’ worms, 42 days, | 100,000 worms, 28 days, 
cocoons 240 to the pound, 


cocoons 300 tothe pound, 
416]bs. cocoons will make 


333 Ibs. cocoons, 33 lbs. 
raw silk at, $5 00, $165 | 452 lbs. raw silk, at $5 00, 


Cost of labour, leaves, ete. 
six weeks, say $100 
65 

33 Ibs. of the raw silk will 
make 24 lbs. finished silk, 
worth $192 


Profit 


$260 
Cost of labour, leaves etc. 


four weeks, $67 
Profit 193 

By the other system, 65 
Difference, $128 


52 Ibs. of this raw silk will 
make 42 lbs. finished silk, 
at $5 00, $336 

By the other system, 192 


Difference, $144 








The above estimates are, it is believed, strictly correct. 
if they vary from the results of actual practice, it is be- 
lieved to be in favor of the negligent system rather than 
against it. But itis said they raise silk worms and make 
silk in the cabins of the peasantry of France and Italy, 
every little family keeping them in their small cabins, in 
the midst of their children, &c. and hence an argument is 
drawn in favour of negligence. We should scarcely deem 
it necessary to waste time in refuting such argument, 
were it not for the mistaken notion so generally prevalent, 
that in France and Italy the silk business is universal, 
has arrived at perfection, and that whatever is done there 
by the people at large must be right; when the fact is, that 
there is as much effort now making in those countries to 
improve the system of silk culture as there is here. There 
are numerous periodicals published there, devoted to the 
improvement of the silk culture: not only to the improve- 
ment, but to the introduction of it in those countries gene- 
rally. This will no doubt surprise many of our country- 
men, but it isnot the less true. The French periodicals 
are laboring hard to introduce it into France generally.— 
They even publish diaries of the work (such as that in 
the third number of the Journal) to show to the people 
that they can make silk there, to teach them how to do 
it, and the profit of the culture. The truth is, that in the 
larger portion of the south of Europe, the silk business is 
as new as it is here; and even in those districts where it is 
cultivated, the systems of culture are generally of the 
radest character. Hence the efforts of public men there to 
improve the business. They recommend by precept and 
example, cocoonerits and fixtures constructed express- 
ly for the business; and lay down in the most minute 
manner, rules for the management of the worms from 
day to day.—It will, therefore, be well for us, as beginners 





and learners, to commence right, and to practice the right 
in the best possible manner—to begin, indeed, at the 





highest grade to which the Europeans have arrived, and 
to improve even upon that. 

Cocooneries.—In the construction of cocooneries, re- 
gard should be had to convenience of form and eligibili- 
ty of the site. A long low building is more convenient 
than one severel stories high; and a high airy situation is 
preferable to a low one. A building intended to accom- 
modate 1,000,000 of worms, must be eighty feet long by 
forty feet in width, one story high; or in that proportion. 
1 think a better form would be one hundred feet long by 
thirty-two in width, which would afford the same room. 
A plain frame building is best. It should be weather- 
boarded, and instead of lathes and plaister, the walls 
should be tightly boarded also. There should be windows 
every six or eight feet on each side, with shutters; and 
ventilators along the sides near the floor, and under each 
row of hurdles, and also in the ceiling, to admit of a free 
circulation of air when necessary ; and so arranged with 
shutters that they may be closed at pleasure. The build- 
ing should be raised three or four feet from the ground, 
on pillars, to insure its freedom from damp, and to admit 
the passage of pure air from below. This also renders it 
more inaccessible to rats and mice, which are very destruc- 
tive to silk worms. Jt will be a great advantage if the 
building have an upper story or half story, as it will pro- 
tect the cocoonery in the lower story from the heat of the 
sun, and will be very useful as a store room for cocoons, 
and many other uses. Where there are high trees to 
shade the roof they will be found of great benefit; 
but they should be trimmed of their branches as high as 
the top of the building, to guard against dampness and to 
secure a free circulation of air around the building. Fire 
places should be provided in each side and end of the 
cocoonery, for the purpose of drying the atmosphere in 
damp weather. Or, what is still better, air furnaces may 
be provided in small cellars under each end of the co- 
coonery, for this purpose. 

The Fixtures for a cocoonery are properly constructed 
hurdles or shelves on which to feed the worms. There 
are, probably, no two cocooneries in existence alike in 
this respect. Some have nothing but simple board 
shelves, six to eight feet long, supported upon cleets at 
each end, and made to draw out and in at pleasure. Oth- 
ers have frames of the same dimensions, with net work 
bottoms, and provided with sliding shelves two or three 
inches below to catch the ordure that fallsfrom them. I 
have preferred the latter to simple boards ; but Mr. Whit- 
marsh, who has for many years fed worms extensively, 
and who at first used net work hurdles, prefers the simple 
boards, and now uses them altogether. Of course there 
can be but little, if any advantage in the former, or he 
would not have abandoned them, and there must be some 
advantage in the latter, to authorize his laying aside the 
net work, and resorting to the board shelves in his exten- 
sive establishment. 

Hurdiles.—The net work hurdles may be made most 
cheaply in the following manner: The: frames are form- 
ed like the outside frames of a window sash, of seasoned 
pine or poplar stuff, an inch thick, and about two inches 
wide. Mark off the sides and ends on the upper surface 
with compasses, three-fourths of an inch apart, and place 
half inch tacks with heads in the marks driven nearly to 
the head. Then take a ball of double and twisted twine, 
tie the end to the first tack on one corner, and pass it to 
the other side, around the heads of two of the tacks next 
to the opposite corner, drawing tightly, and return to the 
second tack on the first, passing around the head of that 
and the next, and returning to the third and fourth tacks 
on the other side, and so on till all the tacks are occupied, 
and driving down the tacks so that they will confine the 
twine. Then turn the hurdle the other way, and fasten 
the end of the twine to the first tack in the corner, and 
pass the doubled twine alternately over and under two of 
the cross threads to the other side, passing the loop over 
two tacks, drawing them tightly and driving down the 
tacks ; thus continuing till the whole hurdle is finished.— 
The meshes will thus be three quarters of an inch square. 
I have made them by perforating the frames with a brad 
awl; and others make them by sawing the frames across 
at the proper distances, about a quarter of an inch deep, 
and passing the twine through the track made by the saw. 
I think those made with tacks much the simplest, and as 
goodas any other. Messrs. Jenks and Ramsburg of Fred- 
erick make them in that way. A couple of men can 
make twenty to thirty in a day. Others make regular 
netting and stretch it over the corners of the frames and 
confine it to them with the cords. The size of these hur-‘ 
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dies depends upon the fancy of those who make them. 
They are generally four to six feet long, and two to three 
feet wide. I think two and a half feet by four, the most 


yenient size. 
- (To be Continued.) 








Botts iv Horses—On no subject has a greater number 
of recipes been published—we here record one which 
comes to us in an Ohio paper, the Marietta Farmer. It 
has the recommendation of being plain and brief, and of 
being sanctioned by the name of the writer : 

To make the bot let go his hold give the horse a quan- 
tity of molasses or dissolved sugar, with a quart of sweet 
milk—in thirty minutes you will find the horse at ease ; 
then pulverise an eighth of a pound of alum—dissolve in 
a quart of warm water, and drench your horse—after two 
hours or less, give the horse one pound of salts and you 
will find the botsinthe dung. I have never failed. I 
think this is, after all the speculations and cures that I 
have seen, the only thing that will to a certainty remove 
the bots. 

The molasses and sweet milk cause the bot to let go and 
prey upon the sweetning—the alum contracts him, and the 
salts passes him off. Respectfully, yours, J.C.Waxrer. 





Raisinc PoTATOES AND THE USE OF PrasTeR. 
Sidney Plains, Deleware co., April 26, 1839. 

On the 15th of May last, I planted one quarter of an 
acre with potatoes, of the’ orange and pink eyekind. J 
selected potatoes of the largest size for my seed. I cut 
each potatoe in two pieces. I planted in each hill three 
pieces—putting two pieces of the orange and one piece of 
the pinkeye in each hill. The land had been in pasture 
for three years. I ploughed the piece twice in the course 
of the spring and harrowed it once after the first time of 
planting. I put a table spoonful in each hill. I hoed them 
once. I plastered the tops or vines twice, once in June 
and once in July. I harvested my crop the first week in 
October, and had 124 bushels of the first quality of pota- 
toes. Considering the severe drouth of the last summer, 
Ihave no reason to complain of my crop. 

Respectfully yours, WM. S. JOHNSON. 

Gen. Farmer. 

To prevent Sheep catching cold after being shorn— 
Sheep are sometimes exposed to cold winds and rains im- 
mediately after shearing, which exposure often hurts them. 
Those farmers who have an access to the sea, should 
plunge them into the salt water, those who do not have 


opportunity, and whose flocks are not very large, may | P 


mix salt with water and rub them all over, which will in a 
great measure prevent any mishap befalling the animal, 
after having been stript of its coat. 

It is very common in the months of Juneand July, for 
some kinds of sheep, especially the fine Leicester breed, 
which are commonly thin skinned about the head, to be 
struck witha kind of fly, and by scratching the place with 
their feet they make it sore and raw. To prevent this, take 
tar, train oil, and salt, boil them together, and when cold, 
puta little of it on the part affected. This application 
keeps off the flies, and likewise heals the sore. The salt 
should be in a very small quantity, or powdered sulphur 
may be used instead of it— Yankee Farmer. 





“Shelter is not more useful in cold seasons, than the 
shade of trees is gratifying to cattle in hot ones. In an 
exposed open field, and under a burning sun, the torture 
which cattle often endure, is truly distressing.” —Lang. 
“In acountry so eminently favored as this, by the vast 
number of the beautiful and magnificent varieties of trees 
which embellish our forests, compared to those which 
are indigenous to Europe, it is nota little surprising, that 
a deeper interest has not been developed, for rendering 
them tributary to the health, comfort and pleasure of the 
people, by considering them as indispensable to the coni- 
pleieness of a country residence, and the public edifices, 
squares, grounds, and highways, as are any of the ap- 
pendages which are deemed useful, ornamental or agree- 
able in either.’—Gen. Dearborn. There is no man, who 
planted a single tree in his youth, which lives and thrives, 
but looks back to that act of his youth with pride and 
self-gratulation ; and there is hardly one such that does 
not regret that he had not planted more. 





Beat this who can.—A Hog was slaughtered by Mr. 
Gilbert D. Parshley, of Sangerville,on the 11th inst. one 


BADULS® OBPARPMENL. 





_Pickites—lIt is customary to impregnate the article to be 
pickled first in a strong brine of common salt; but this is not 
absolutely necessary for the preservation of the pickled 
substance. To facilitate the action of the vinegar or salt, 
the articles to be pickled, especially such as walnuts, 
cucumbers, &c., should be punctured with a large needle 
or fork. To assist their preservation, and to improve their 
flavor, a variety of pungent and aromatic spices are added, 
which vary according to the fancy of the cook ; pepper, 
pimento, cloves, mace, ginger, capsicum, and mustard, are 
the spices usually employed. 

All pickles should be preserved in unglazed earthen- 
ware jars, carefully corked, and tied over with a bladder 
to exclude air. The vinegar used for preparing them 
should always be heated in an unglazed earthenware pan ; 
it should never be suffered to boil, but poured over the 
substance to be pickled, just when it begins to simmer. 
The spices may be simmered with the vinegar. 

N.B. Too many housewives make their pickles in a 
slovenly manner, without addition of the proper ingredi- 
ents—Instead of fine yellow pickles with a judicious com- 
bination of spices, they give you a great green bean or cu- 
cumber with one unqualified, sour taste, like a green goose- 
berry—A lady is entitled to as much honor and celebri- 
ty for the excellence of her pickles as the husband for the 
best crop of Swedish turnips. Mem.—If we can steal 
a certain lady’s receipt book, the whole arcana of pickle 
making shall be divulged before it’s time to pickle cab- 
bage, onions, walnuts, mushrooms, and mesturtium seed. 

But has not the reader observed that ladies are not te- 
nacious of any secrets—more than of those in their 
own receipt books—still if one goes about it in the right 
way, they may be coaxed out of almost any thing. 











BurTeR MAKING, as practised by S. M. Weeks, of Ver- 
mont— 


The butter is salted and worked when it comes from 
the churn, worked again the next day, without cold water 
in any of the processes, and then packed tight in tubs, 
lined with bags, previously saturated with bees wax, and 
covered on the top witha clean pickie. ‘I'he great requi- 
sites in making and preserving geod butter ace: 

1. That every thing should be cleanly in the whole 
rocess. 

2. That the milk should be kept at a proper jempera- 
ture, say from 45 to 55 deg., wiiile ihe cream is separat- 
ing. 

3. That the cream should be taken off and churned, be- 
fore its quality is impaired. 

4. That its temperature should be from &5 to 65 deg., 
when put into the churn, and the churning should be mode- 
rate and uniform. 

5. That salt, of the best quality, sufficient quantity 
to suit the palate, should be blended with it at the first 
working, and the buttermilk completely got out by the 
butter ladle. 

6. That the working of the butter should be repeated 
at the end of 24 hours, when the salt has become com- 
pletely dissolved, and all the Liqiud extracted—and, 

7. That it should be packed, without more salt, to make 
it weigh, in stone jars, in wooden (eirkins or tubs, such as 
will not impart to it any taint or bad flavor—and in such 
manner as will totally exclude the atmosphere. 

Butter made in this way, will be of fine flavor ; and if 
put down and kept in this way, the flavor will be preserved 
ior an almost indefinite period, if kept in a temperature 
below 70 deg. Water, mixed either with the milk, the 
cream, or the butter, and especially soft water, adds noth- 
ing to, bui materially abstracts from richness of flavor. 
We have no douht of the position of Mr. Weeks being 
correct, that milk skimmed at three several times. <ill 
give three qualities of butter—that taken off first being the 
richest and most valuable. 

InrerNaL Improvements—The Susquehanna Canal 
to tide water, which will pour into the lap of Baltimore, 
an immense amount of the mineral and agricultural pro- 
duce of Pennsylvania, is in a most prosperous way. It 
zppears by the report of the President and Managers :- 

1. Thatthe means of the Companies are sufficient for 








year and one day old, which weighed when dresso, 
three hundred and seventy two pounds. 


the compleuon of the entire line of Canal, extending 
from Culumbia to Havre-de-gzace : 


2. That the work will be constructed for its original es- 
timate of cost: And 

3. That the Canal will be open for the passage of boats 
in the month of September next. 

So much for confiding a great work to the head and 
hands of men of energy and talents, instead of incompe- 
tent sluggards, who are lifted from obscurity by nothing 
but their wealth and family influence. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road, under an able 
head, is going ahead ! 

The Cross-Cut Canal, which ought to have its outlet in 
the State, and without whose funds and enterprise it would 
never have been undertaken or completed, is in a fair way 
to reach Cumberland in the State and the District out of 
it. It might be brought to Baltimore with incalculable 
advantages to that city, if it were made, as it well de- 
serves,an object of undivided and carnest attention to reso- 
lute, industrious men, who should have no other engages - 
ments, and who would dedicate to it all their time and 
faculties, more for the honor of the achievement, than for 
the sordid consideration of pride of office or personal 
emolument. 

Trade with the West.—F lour is comingfrom Pittsburgh 
by the Susquchanna rail road to Baltimore, in such quan- 
tities, even under existing obstructions, as to have already 
perceptibly diminished the intercourse by wagons. It is 
said that it may be delivered here by the Pennsylvania 
Canals and the Rail Road at $1 per barrel less than by 
wagons. 

Our neighbors of Virginia are pushing forward quietly 
but steadily, their great work from Richmond towards the 
West. The Whig of Friday says: 

Richmond will not, at present, make much noise about 
her great thoroughfare to the West; but she, too, has an | 
eye upon a large share of the rich products of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. We shall this year have our Canal finish- 
ed to Lynchburg, 150 miles; and then, when public con- 
fidence is strengthened, and the advantages of the work 
made manifest, but little time will be lost in pushing the 
enterprise to its Western extremity. 





ITEMS OF THE LATEST NEWS. 


New York, May 26.—From France we have Pari- 
sian news to April 24. The turn of the tide is clearly 
in favor of the King. No Ministry is yet formed, aad it 
is not probable there will be one till he is satisfied with 
its composition. ’ 

The packet ship Shakespeare, at New York, bri 
Liverpool papers to April 26th, and London, to the 

The Cotton market is represented as quiet, few sales 
having been made, some of which had been at slightly 
lower rates than those of the week before. One eighth 
to a Jarthing is the decline quoted. 

Accounts from Manchesier are gloomy. There are 
rumors of a change of Cabinet. Great anxiety prevail# 
i Ministerial circles, an anxiety felt, it seems, as much 
by the Queen as by any one. 

Liverpool Cotton Market.—April 25th—The Cotton 
Market still continues very quiet, only a moderate enquiry, 
and that in small parcels from the trade; there is also a’ 
little doing for exportation; the sales on Tuesday were. . 
700 bales, 200 for export; on Wednesday 2500 bales, . 
to-day 1000 bales, at a decline of 1-8d per 1b. from last, 
week’s prices. The arrivals since Tuesday, are one ves= 
sel from Bombay, one Bahia and one Egypt. oe 

Liverpool Corn Exchange.—April 23d—Since Tues- 
day last, the arrivals of Grain, Flour, and Oatineal frem. 
Ireland, Coastwise, and from foreign ports, have been to 
a considerable extent, greatly exceeding our present de . 
mand, and sales only toa very limited extent have been 
made, though a decline of 3d to 4d per 70 lbs. on wheat, 
Is to 1s 6d, per 280 Ibs. and Is per bbl on flour, Id per 
45 lbs.on Oats; and 1s to |s 6d per 240 lbs. on ongnest, 
and Is per qr on beans and peas has been submitted to, 
The duty on wheat from foreign ports, is since Friday 
further increased to 10s 8d per qr, and on flour to 6s 5d° 
per bbl. Some flour has already found sale in bond at 
34s to 35s per bbl. 
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To drive bugs from vincs—The ravages of the yellow 
striped bugs on cucumbers and melons may be amenelly 
prevented by sifting charcoal dust over the plants.. if 
repeated two or three times, the plants will be entirely 
free of annoyance. ‘here is in charcoal some property 





so obnoxious to & whlesome insects that they fly 
from it the instant in, . plie¢.—Iné. Aurora, hed 
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PRICES IN THE BALTIMORE MARKET. 





Provisiens— 
00 | Beef, Balt.mess, 16 50 
Pork, do do 22 37a23 OU 


Baicxs— 
Run of kiln per M. $7 
Hard or arch 8 00 


Red or pavin 9 50| do prime 18 50a19 00 
Corrzn—fa. ib. 11 a 114 Bacon, Balt. asso.lb. 123 

Java 13a 18 | Hams,docured 14a 15 
Corron— Middl gs, do do 128 
Shoulders, do do 114 


irgin. Ib 15a 16 
Fe os i7| Land, WeeeBek, 13 
17a 178) Buter, Wes. No.3, 15a16 
wiiess, (We TP) So. Glades “2, 2x04 
Mississippi a 17 o ades ‘2, 
ep ; Cheese, in casks, lb. Yall 
Am. geese, Ib. 45 a 55 Rice—pr 100 Ib. 5 00a5 25 

Hu ‘Sant—Liv. gr. bush. 38a40 
Shad, No.1, tri. bl. 11 00 Sgens—Cloverdo. 12al3 50 


Florida, 
Alabama 
Louisiana 





Herri 6 874a5 50 | Timothy do. 275a300 
Gieeee tei Teas—Hyson, lb. 40a 90 

City Mills, sup. bbl. 7 25 Y. Hyson 38a 90 

Howard st. do 6 50a6 75 | Gunpowder 65al 20 

Susquehan. 7 00 | Imperial 60al 00 

Rye 5 50a5 624 Topacco— 

Corn meal, kl. d..bbl.4 433; Com.,100Ib. 4 50a5 00 


Brown & red 6 00a6 50 
Ground leaf 7 00a9 00 
Or.to mid.col.9 50a12 00 
Col. to fine red 12al4 00 
Yel. to fi. yel. 14 50a17 00 
1 50 | Wrappery, suitable for 
1 co 


do. hhd. 18 50 
Chopped Rye 100!b. 2 00 
Ship stuff, bush. 88 a 40 
Shorts, 22 

Gaars— 
~ ‘Wheat, pri. red 1 45a 





Rye, good segars, 0 00a20 00 
Corn, white 83a 84)| Virginia 6 00a10 00 
do yellow 89a 90); Ohio 8 00a16 00 
Oa 45a 47| Kentucky 8 00al2 00 
Beans, white 2 00a2 25 St. Domingo 15 00a20 00 
Peas, black eye 1 37al 40 | Cuba 18 00a20 00 
Navat Srorss— WooLt— 
~Piteh, bbl 2 12a2 25 | Am. Sax. fleece, lb 60a70 
: 2 00 Full bld. Merino 50a60 
Puassrer Panits— 1362 do.  40a45 
Cargo, ton, 3 25 native&#do.  35a40 
_. Ground, bbl. 1 50 pulled, lambs = 35a374 
Bucars— unwashed 25a33 
Hav. wh. 100Ib. 11212 00 | S. Ame. clean 25 
-do brown 8 25a10 00 | Sheepskins,each 25a30 
ON. Orleans 6a7 25 |Wacon rreieuts— 
lb. 12a 124) ToPitsburgh, 1001b. 1 75 
“pred 15a 16! To Wheeling 2 00 
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7 ‘SEED STORE—sy THOMAS DENNY, 
thé rear of Dinsmoro & Kyle,) fronting on Ellicott st. 
near Pratt street. 

' . Where he intends ing (to suit all seasons) a full 
complete assortment of FIELD & GARUEN SEED, 
and ine, obtained from the first sources in the 
swe Jatter the very best that can be had in t:.is 
and other states of 


: - 
GARDEN and FARM TOOLS ofall kinds, assorted sizes, and 


Moet approved pstterns. 
Aericaltaral Works of the bay Ange American practical farming. 
Ginaediiinaedeas ot y on the mode of cultivating t'e 





published and 
octavo pages, 
geen from 
and rearing of the mulberry to the making yeing 
Shame 0 of constructing cocc feeding 
process of fe ding the worms, ventilation of their apart- 
of food, and in fine, every thing necessary to 
a silk cultarist is lucidly treated. A large edition 


has wed of since about thel-t January, and the pre- 
to sapply an order from the leg of Penn- 
; a considerable number for distribution in that 


eommenwealth, of the committee on agri- 
e, who Rote Meer a ediiten vot resematenditicn 
Wy ather work pablished on the subject. The late Gover- 
also recommended it in a special message to the le- 
distritation among the people, and it also received the 
Savpaee sh seeenwe of the H. yee 
le A large edition is now ished, 
iy! = eh A ieraldosount 


distance pt > Ape 
Viton te 1 A y- 
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WASHINGTON CITY SILK COMPANY. 
Tue Washington City Silk Company has constantly on hand, 
for sale, a large supply of the several varieties of Mulberry trees, 
used in feeding silk worms, viz: Morus Multicaulis, Alpine, Brou- 
sa, and Canton, and Cuttings and roots of thesame. Also, Chi- 
nese Mulberry seed, silk worms’ eggs, silk-reels, cocoons, raw and 
twisted silk, feeding-shelves and hurdles, all the most popular 
works on silk culture; in short, every thing necessary for properly 
and advantaveously carrying on tre silk business All who desire 
to engage in this interesting enterprise may be satisfied that what- 
ever is offered fur sale by this Company is genuine, and as repre- 
sented. Such directions will be given to purchasers as will render 
success inevitable. A list uf prices and terms, with any informa- 
tion desired, will be sent gratuitously to all who apply therefor, 
and the Company will be pleased to correspond with their fellow 
citizens wishing information upon the several subjects connected 
with thes important branch of national industry. Letters and 
orders will have prompt attention if addressed, free of postage, to 
May 22 tf JOHN F. CALLAN, Secretary W. C. Silk Company. 
WHEAT FANS, HARVEST TOOLS, &c. 
ROBT. SINCLAIR, 
Jr. & Co. Licut Near 
PRATT 8ST. WHARF, are 
manufacturing and of- 
fer for sale, WHEAT 
FANS of several ap- 
proved kinds, among 
which they particular- 
ly notice and recom- 
inend to farmers the 
WATKINS’ PAT- 
; ENT FAN, which for 
simp'icity, durability and effect is unrivalled inthis country. The 
recent improvements made on this fin has greatly simplified their 
construction, increased their despatch in winnowing grain,and caus- 
ed a reduction of about 40 p:r cent. on orginal cost. The high 
satisf ction expressed by farmers who purchased these fans last sea- 
son, justifies us in guaranteeing them to clean doub'e the quantity 
of grain and put it in better condition for market than mills in com- 
mon use. Aliso for sale, ‘ 
Grain Cradles with wooden & iron braces, and warranted scythes 
Scythes and Sneaths, in complete order for mowing _ [attached 
Grain, Grass and Bramble Scythes 
German «nd American Sickles 
Scythe Stones, Scythe Rifles, Cradlers Hammers, wooden Hay 
Forks and hand Rakes 

Revolving and common hor-e Hay Rakes 

Triangular Corn Harrowe, Corn Rakes, common and expanding 
Corn and Tobacco C:)|tivators 

PLOUGHS—Seeding and Flushing Ploughs, made with cast and 
wrought shares—The assortment of Ploughs embrace every valu- 
able variety from the smal! Eastern Shore seeding to the largest si- 
zed up country Flushing Plougi:. 

Hurrows, common square, triangular and hinge harrows 

Straw Cutters, cylindrical, Ray’s patent, Green's, and common 
Dutch— Mullier’s Corn Mills, Corn Shellers, Corn Cr::shers, Horse 
Powers and Thres»ing Machin:s, Farming and Garden Tvols 
American and European FIELD and GARDEEN SEEDS of 
every description. 

FRUIT and Ornamental TREES and PLANTS supplied at the 

shortest notice. 

Berkshire and other superior breeds of PIGS. 

BOOKS on agricultare and gardening, management of stock, &c. 
may 29 tf 
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A SUPERIOR FARM, 

For city, or permanent Resi-‘ence within a short distance of tte 
City, at Auction, on the premises, on Tuesday June 4, 1839, at 4 
o'clock. It contains about 57 acres, and is on the Old Frederick 
Road, only six miles out, where communication at almost every 
minute is cirect with the city, it is at present in a high state of cul- 
tivation, and the crop in the ground is compuied to be worth near- 
ly one thousand dollars, it embraces one third in clover and timothy, 
grase and vegetables generally. The Farm itself, has two young 
orchards, one of apple, and one of Peach, in full bearing, with a 
quantity of young and thr.fty wood, and all the delicacies cf the 
season, are now maturing, such as strawberries, rasberries, peaches, 
&c. There is on it a good twostory Dwelling, embracing every 
comfort, with dairy, kitchen, dry cellar, &c. Also a smoke house, 
corn crib. stabling, the out building: are nearly all new, with a nev- 
er failing pump 0! govd eft water, with gravel bottom, two springs, 
&e. To the friends of raising Silk, probably no place in, or near the 
city has the advantages of this for the purpose of raising the Mo- 
ros Mu ‘ticaulus, as a proof a company have purchased. Mr. Seldin’s 
late race course within a short d stance, and have invested a large 
amount for that purpose: possession will be given immediately, and 
it ie for examination : for correct information to get to it, enquire at 

3 at the Fair View, in or about 3 miles from the city, 
who will give all the desired i: formation. 

This Farm is very productive, and has realised clear of all ex- 
penses from its products, 20 percent. Terms will be liberal. For 
private sale until the above date. =m 29 H. W. BOOL, Auct. 
MAHUOLU’'S IMPROVED VIRGIN:A BAR-SHARE PLOUGH. 

From One to Four tly on hand, for sale at No. 20 
Cheapside. These Ploughs are made of the best materials—oak 
beams and handles, wrought ‘ron bar laid with steel, and can be re- 
paired by any country smith. Mytf R.M I’ANSON, Agent. 

, MULBERRY TREES. 

Some of the finest Cuttings of the MORUS 

MULTICAULIS that have been offered this 

senson—some of them giving 5 or 6 shoots 

to @ bud; may still be had at the American 

Silk Agency, 95 Walnut st. Philad. if ap- 
forsoon. Also—A few ounces of the 
kinds of Silk Worm 


















ma 228. S C. CLEVELAND, Agent. 


EVANS’ PATENT SELF SHARPENING PLOUGHS, 
HARVEST TOOLS, &c. 

The subscriber is now manuf:cturing C. & O. Evans’ reverse 
point or self sharpening PLOUGHS; each share (of cast iron) has 
two points; and, by r-versing act upon the principle of self sharp- 
ening, and therefure economy? in using. These ploughs are made in 
the best possible manner, and will be sold on as reasonable terms, as 
can be had in this city; together with my extensive assortment of 
other make of ploughs, and agricultural implements generally. 

In store, very superior Pennsylvania made Grain CRADLES, 
with Waldron’s & Griffin’s Blades; Grain and Grass SCYTHES of 
Waliron’s, Griffin’s and American manufacture; Scythe Snaties 
and other harvest tools; Threshing Machines; Horse powers, &c. 

I have also patterns for, and have made some splendid Cast Iron 
Railings for private dwellings 8nd Lamp Posts, and would invite 
those wanting such articles, to call and see my work. 

All orders wil! meet prompt attention. J. S. EASTMAN, 
May 15. $6 Pratt st. between Charles and Hanover ets. 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

John T. Durding & Co. encouraged by the favorsshown them in 
the past year, are determined to offer no article to their friends but 
such as they can warrant, made of the very best materials, finished 
in a superior manner, of the newest pat'erns, and at liberal prices, 

From John T. D.’s long experience in the manufacture of these 
articles he flatters himself that he can give entire satisfaction to 
those farmers, Commission Merchants, Captains and others who may 
favor him with their orders. J. ‘I’. D. & Co. wish especially to ree 
commend a lately improved and superior ‘Wheat Fan’ as being ad- 
mirably adapted to clean effectually and fast—price $25 They in- 
vite the attention of the public to their stock of Casti:.gs for ploughs’ 
or machinery, by the lb. orton atthe lowest prices Also on sale, 
New York ploughs, No. 1() 1-4 at $3, No. 11 1-4 at 325, No. 12 
1-4 at $3 75. Repairs in general done with neatness and despatch. 

All orders for field and garden seeds, of the best kinds and fresh, 
will also be furnished at our Agricultural Establishment, upon the 
usual terms, by Thomas Denny, seedsman, Grant St. Balimore, 
rear of Messrs. Dinsmore & Kyle. may 29- 


The ImPorTED SHORT-HORN DURHAM BULL LLEWELYN 

Will stand this season at MOUNT PLEASANT, 2 
1-2 miles from Baltimore, on the Falls turnpike road, 
adjoining the Rockdale Silk Factory. 

He is a beautiful fashionable roan, of fine size and 

points, and clean neck and head; and, as will be 
seen by his pedigree, is as thorough and high bred an animal asis to 
be found either in Eur.-pe or America. 

LLEeweLrn, roan, calved May 13, 1836; got by Maggot, 2238, 
bred by the Rev. H. Berry, d. Gay, by Mr. Whitaker’s Norfolk, 
2.77; g. d. Grizel, by Young Wartaby, 2812; gr. g. d. by a son of 
Dimple, 594 ; Sir Dimple’s sister was sold at Mr. C. Colling’s sale 
tor 410 guineas; gr. gr. g-d. by Mr. John oodhouse’s roan bull Lay- 
ton, a sonof Mr. Charge’s grey bull, 872. 

Cows will be attended to by John Hussey, herdsman, who will 
take every care of them while in his charge. $Terms—Each cow 
w.ll be charged $10 to ensure her being in calf. 

§FI have exa:nined Llewelyn, and consider him eminently qual- 
ified to improve the native breed of cattle, as also to perpetuate, in 
purity, his own peculiarand noble race. To say to one acquaint- 
ed with the British herd book that he wasbred by the late Rev. 
Mr. Berry, is at once to pronounce his euloy ; for it is well known 
that no one, since the time of the Collings’, has been more emi- 
nently successful as a breeder in Europe, or contributed more to the 
improvement of Britis) cattle. Epwop. P. Roperts, 

may 8 tf Ed. Farmer & Gardener. 
FOR SALE, 

A valuable FARM of prime soil, on the Western Run in Balti- 
more county, about two miles north west of the 14th mile stone 
ofthe Baltimore and York turnpike rvad, and the same distance 
from the depot of the Baltimore and Susquehanna rail road, at 
Cockey’s tavern, in a rich, highly cultivated and healthy tract of 
country. This farm contains from 260 to 270 acres, having a 
full proportion in wood, much of which is bailding timber, pecu- 
liarly valuable in that neighborhood ; is in the brst state of culti- 
vation; a considerable part in productive timothy meadow, and 
the residue of the arable land, not in grain, 1s well set in clover, the 
whole under good fencing, laid off into convenient fields, each of 
which is well watered. The farm has a large quarry of excellent 
building stone. There ate on tie premises an apple orchard of se- 
lect fruit trees, which seldom fail to bear abundantly; a valuable 
mill seat on the Western Run, with a race already dug. There is 
no location in the country more favorable fora grist mill, having 
the advantage of a richand thickly settled neighborhood, and a 
good public road leading thence to the turnpike road. Buildings 
substantia) and convenient, being a STONE DWELLING, and 
kitchen of two stories ; a large stone Switzer birn, with cedar roof 
and extensive stabling below; large hay house and stable for cattle; 
stone milk house near tiie dwelling, with a spring of fine never fail- 
ing water, with otherout-houses. On thecountry road near the 
mill-seat a good house and shop for a mechanic, under rent to a 
good tenant. Itis well known the lands on the Western Run are 
in every respect equal, if not superiorto any in the county. Ad- 
— ornear are the lands of Col N. Bosley, Daniel Bosley, 

nos, Matthews and others. Tne water power, with about 20 acres 
of land, is sosituated that they may be detached and sold sepa- 
rately, without injury to the rest of the farm for agricultural pur- 
poses. Terms of sale will be liberal. Apply to 

NATHANIEL CHILDS, on the premises, 
WILLIAM J. WARD, Baltimore. 
PIGS, SUPERIOR BREEDS. 

We have for sale the following kinds of improved Swine, all 
of which are noted fur great weight. fine form, &c., viz: 

Fo Sie pe se 

** thin rind and Berkshire, " 
1 Sow Hallam and Berkshire, } alt full # Berkshire. 
1 Boar Byfield and Berkshire. } R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 




















or to 








Agricultural Imp'ement and Seed Store, Light street near Pratt. 
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